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is set to the right of the altar. The church is rather dark,
and particularly so where the shrine is placed, and when we
went to see it the sun was nearly gone down, and the weather
was cloudy; yet I saw that ruby as well as if I had it in my
hand; they say that it was the gift of a king of France.
The population of this island does not appear to me to
bear any proportion to her fertility and riches,   (p, 32,)   They
generally hate their present, and extol their dead sovereigns.
Nevertheless they reject the Roman code of laws, and adopt
those given to them by their own kings.   Nor are proceedings
carried on in this country by the deposition of any one, or by
writing, but by the opinion of men, both in criminal and civil
causes.    And if any one should claim a certain sum from
another, and the debtor denies it, the civil judge would order
that each of them should make choice of six arbitrators* and
when the twelve are elected, the case they are to judge is
propounded to them: after they have heard both parties, they
are shut up in a room, without food or fire, or means of sitting
down, and there they remain till the greater number have
agreed upon their common verdict   But, before it is pro-
nounced, each of them endeavours to defend the cause of him
who named him, whether just or unjust;  and those who
cannot bear the discomfort yield to the more determined for
the sake of getting out sooner,   And therefore the Italian
merchants are gainers by this bad custom every time that
they have a dispute with the English; for, although the native
arbitrators chosen by the English are very anxious to support
the cause of their principal, before they are shut up, yet they
cannot stand out as the Italians can, who are accustomed to
fasting and privations, so that the final judgment Js generally
given in favour of the latter.   This practice extends also to
criminal causes, and any one may be accused of great and
glaring crimes, and be put to the torture, though he may
openly deny the truth of the accusation*   But when the chief
magistrate of the place has received notice of any such male-
factor, he causes him immediately to be thrown into prison,
and then twelve men of that place are elected, who must
decide according to their consciences, whether the prisoner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